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Beethoven and the Sonata Form. 
BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 
(Concluded from page 307.) 

In tracing Beethoven's relation to the Sonata 
two facts mect us. During a creative activity 
of about forty years he began and ended as a 
composer of sonatas. While the complete 
catalogue of his works reveals some hundreds 
of other works, (such as variations, little pieces, 
etc.), all his important thoughts (except his 
opera and masses) are in the sonata form. In 
this we have the nine symphonies, the quar- 
tets, trios, duos, and other concerted pieces, 
and the thirty-two pianoforte sonatas. In all 
the symphonies the sonata form is unbroken, un- 
less undue weizht be given tothe introduction 
of that new and colossal instrument, the chorus 
in theninthsymphony. In the chamber music, 
also, the sonata form is for the most part main- 
tained intact. 

Nevertheless at the very time when Beethoven 
was composing pieces like the fifth, sixth and 
seventh symphonies, entirely orthodox in form, 
we find him publishing piano sonatas, op. 53, 57, 
78, 81, and 90, wherein there is a remarkable 
tendency to reduce the sonata to two movements, 
without in any way diminishing its length 
or contents, Inop. 53 (in C) this was done by 
throwing out the lovely Andante in F and 
putting in its place the brief ‘‘introduction ” 
that now brings in the Rondo. In op. 57 
(appassionata) and 81 the finale grows out of 
the slow movement, which is broken off just at 
the moment of completion. 

If we go back to the earlier period of his ac- 
tivity, we find in the little sonata in G, op. 14, 
a new and lovely treatment of the Andante; 
this is not exactly a set of variations, but rath- 
er a continuous meditation on the theme, rising 
to as great a climax as the genius of the theme, 
and the sonata as a whcle, permitted. We see 
no further traces of this kind of treatment until 
op. 57, where in the andante a precisely similar 
conception greets us. In this case it is more 
satisfactory; the theme is fuller and the treat- 
ment characteristic and diversified. Yet some- 
how this andante carries us along, ever rising 
in interest, not to a close, but only to precipi- 
tate us into the passionate tumult of the Allegro 
molto. 

In opus 90 we do not find, to be sure, another 
example of this kind of treatment. But here 
again in another way he seeks to carry the 
interest of the slow movement quite through to 
the close. The Adagio is the movement in 
which Beethoven found the repose of his soul. 
All earthly tumult ends in this peace like a 
river flowing deeply, mightily, life-giving. In 
my opinion the end he sought to accomplish 
was to develop out of the deep earnestness of 
the adagio a fitting close to a mighty work ;— 
a movement which, without sacrificing any of 
the heart-felt lyric interest of the adagio, should 
unfold itself into the highest glory and loveli- 





ness, where the primitive melody is not forsak- 
en, but ‘‘clothed upon” with the splendid 
habilaments of immortal beauty. This problem 
the mature Beethoven solved in the sonata in 
C minor, op. 111. The first movement is tu- 
multuous, stormy, full of conflict. Here is the 
same kind of spirit which we find so long before 
in the Allegro molto of the ‘* Sonata pathetique ; ” 
only in the present case it is more mature. 
When this is finally worked out to a close we 
enter upon the Arietta in C, the Adagio. When 
this movement is attacked by itself I cannot 
deny that it opens in a manner not fully satisfac- 
tory. The listener asks, Why is it so slow ? 
Why this wide gap between the treble and che 
bass? Why did he not bridge it over by ar- 
peggio formations? But when we have this 
beautiful air as a repose after the stormy adlegro, 
it enters like a breath of peace. Nor are the 
hands so widely separated without reason. 
Beethoven wanted a soprano air, and this neces- 
sitated the location of the right hand where it 
namely in the natural range of the soprano 
voice. To thissoprano air he desired to impart 
a sense of strength and deep earnestness, and 
this effect would not be realized if the left hand 
had been placed an octave higher than its pres- 
ent position. To bridge over the intervening 
space with arpeggios would be to enliven the 
movement, and to diminish the contrast of 
this moment of the work with those before it 
and those that come after. By a judicious 
touch and discreet use of the pedal the tone of 
the piano becomes vocal and sympathetic, and 
the unoccupied range of pitch somewhat filled 
up with harmonics. 

Then consider the marvelious unfolding that 
takes place in the twelve pages through which 
this air is treated asatheme! To my mind, 
this movement alone would serve to demon- 
strate Beethoven’s power of fantasy. Through- 
out this long movement (the longest unbroken 
movement in all the sonatas) this theme is not 
once forsaken, yet no monotony ensues. The 
interest rises higher and reaches its first climax 
in the broken and dramatic 12-32 variation. 
Subsiding from this into the curious contrast 
of the pedal point on C with the melody sotto 
voce, and the relieving passage in high notes 
where the theme continually suggests itself, 
yet continually evades, like a spirit hovering 
in mid-heaven, we at length reach the grand 
climax where the accompaniment reaches its 
greatest intensity in the reduplicated motion f 
three times three (three notes of the alto against 
one of the melody, and three notes of the bass 
against one of the alto) while over all towers 
that noble melody, simple as at first, yet how 
glorified and triumphant! How elevated and 
reposeful in contrast with the rapid motion 
going on in the various degrees below! This 
is a meditation such as a great artist might 
have with himself. He seeks not to vary a 
theme, precious thought fills him. He dwells 
on it. More and more it permeates every part 
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of his being. Questions of technics and form 
no longer occupy him. His soul revels in a 
musical rapture so absorbing, so heavenly, that 
he knows not whether he be in or out of the 
body, or whether indeed there be any body. 

This is the triumph of the subjective in mu- 
sic. It is not the music of thought or reflec- 
tion; it is the pure rapture of a musical spirit 
soaring unconstrained in its native element. 
Here to my mind isa token of Beethoven's 
superiority over Mozart, that he was able to 
reach such an emotional intensity with so dry 
an instrument as the pianoforte, an ability of 
which Mozart gives absolutely no suggestion. 
Here, too, is the token of Schumann’s inferior- 
ity, that he never anywhere reached such a 
sustained and eagle-like flight of the imagina- 
tion as this. 

The form arrived at in op. 111 (whether we 
call it ‘*sonata” or not) has the three prime 
and indispensable qualities of a good musical 
form: symmetry, unity and contrast. It is also 
true to the far deeper and underlying moral 
conception of the triumph of good over evil: 
the earthly tumult and conflict; the heavenly 
rest and joy. This sonata is no longer a pic- 
ture of merely earthly moods in which after con- 
flict a moment of rest comes and a glimpse of 
heaven, from which we straightway descend to 
a childlike playfulness and merely human 
holiday. Here on the contrary after a mighty 
conflict, rest ensues. This rest becomes filled 
with the enjoyments of the blessed, We no 
longer return to earth and to childish pastimes; 
the free spirit soars and sings completely glori- 
fied. Such is what I fancy Beethoven to have 
involved in his deviation from the orthodox 
sonata form. 


In the light of this theory I seem to under- 
stand the attitude of Mendelssohn, Chopin, and 
the great composers of recent times. The sona- 
ta form as a form presented no diffculty to 
them. A large share of their schooling in com- 
position was in this form and every one of them 
attained a considerable technical mastery of it 
Nevertheless in their own spontaneous activity 
as composers forthe pianoforte they avoided 
the sonata with a very remarkable unanimity, 
while at the same time displaying in their 
chamber music and symphonies a thorongh 
acquaintance with its traditions, coupled with 
such freshness of fancy and imagination and 
depth of sentiment as have already sufficed to 
enroll these works among the permanently val- 
uable contributions to musical literature. Their 
course in this respect appears to me very signif- 
icant, since it is a tacit recognition of the 
differentiation of the pianoforte sonata from the 
quartet or symphony which appeared in the 
progressive activity of Beethoven, 

Nor do I think we have far to look for the 
real nature of the weakness of the sonata form 
as a work of ideal art for the pianoforte. This 
weakness is to be found, I think, in the nature 
of the tone of the pianoforte—a tone of radi- 
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cally unmusical form (the sforzando) and of such 
poverty of timbre as to be concealed only by 
sheer power of imagination in the contents of 
the works played on it. In the first part of the 
Sonata the pianoforte affords us a very satisfac- 
tory field, since here its facility of accentuation 
allows the thematic treatment to appear to al- 
most as good advantage as in the varied color- 
ation of theorchestra. In the second movement 
we begin to suffer from the want of the sostenuto 
in the tone of the instrument. Nevertheless 
the inherent interest and intelligibility of a good 
Adagio Cantabile is such that the imagination 
of the hearer takes inspiration from the senti- 
ment of the piece, and so to a good degree sup- 
plies what the instrument itself lacks. In the 
scherzo, again, the piano does very well. But 
the crucial difficulty of all is the fourth move- 
ment. The first movement of the sonata is 
comparatively thoughtful; the second emotion- 
al; the third a mere jeu d’esprit, a momentary 
diversion ; the finale must be at once lively, but 
not trivial ;emotional but not reposeful ; it must 
have in it something of the spirit of each of the 
previous movements, being, in a sense, a resu/t- 
ant (as mathematicians say) of the previous 
history of the work. From the abyss of trivi- 
ality and frivolity very few finales of pianoforte 
sonatas have been able toescape. Only ina few 
instances has Beethoven himself been able to 
round out a sonata with a closing movement 
which, as interpreted by the pianoforte, succeeds 
in manifesting a degree of imagination and 
elevation at all commensurate with the previous 
parts of the same work. Among the instances 
of this success I should place the finale of the 
very first sonata, the third, the Sonata Pathet- 
ique, the so-called moonlight, all three of the 
opus 31, and the sonata ‘‘appassionata.” In op 31 
this result was more easily reached, since the 
contents are more in the plane of musical beauty 
than of intense human emotion. 

This comparative weakness of the sonata fi- 
nale has become almost a tacit postulate in the 
canons of art, and if mentioned is explained as 
a concession to the ** weakness of the flesh,” a 
sort of letting the hearer off easily. Neverthe- 
less if we turn to the fifth symphony we find 
a brilliant finale which, although never severe, 
is truly splendid and noble in its texture and 
in no just sense inferior to the movements that 
precede it. In the other symphony finales the 
lightness is redeemed by the grace or piquancy 
of the instrumental coloring. However it may 
really be, whether Beethoven found the pecu- 
liar and in his time well-determined disposition 
of the sonata finale intrinsically incompatible 
with nobility of sentiment, if to be expressed 
through the tones of the pianoforte, or whether 
in his deepening subjectivity he found this 
finale in itself an unsuitable letting down from 
the imaginative flights reached in his allegros 
and adagios, the fact remains, as [have pointed 
out, that he progressively deviates from the 
Mozart sonata form, and that most widely in 
the works where his imagination was most ac- 
tive, the musical thought newest, and the sen- 








a higher beauty than he could otherwise have 

attained, and therefore that in so deviating he 

must be held to have discovered a new and 

higher form for the piano piece than that which 
g | ] 

he forsook. 
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The Gloucester Festival. 


(From the London Musical Standard.) 


Grovucester, Tuesday, Sept. 8. 

The 151st meeting of the three choirs commenced 
here to-day with every prospect of success. 

The principal singers are: Mlle. Tietjens and 

Miss Edith Wynne, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss 
Ant: inette Streling, and Miss Griffiths, Messrs Lloyd 
and Bentham, anu Mr. Lewis Thomas and Sig. 
Agnesi. The band is almost identical with that of 
last year, mainly composed of well-known London 
players Jed by M. Sainton; and the chorus is sup- 
plied from the usual sources. Mr. Townsend Smith 
is organist; Mr. Done takes the piano, and the organ 
at this evening’s performance ; Dr. Wesley conducts. 
« Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,” and the cantata “ Praise 
Jehovah” of Weber formed the progaamme of this 
morning, while a part of the ‘ Creation,” and the 
*Stabat Mater ” have been selected for this evening’s 
performance in the Cathedral. The absence of abso- 
lute novelties at this festival is being constantly 
thrown in Dr. Wesley’s teeth ; but surely it is better 
to give standard works of masters, whose position 
in the musical world has been long since ascer- 
tained,—such works being hitherto unknown to the 
Three Choir Meetings, and some indeed to the 
omniscient metropolis itself,—than to offer preten- 
tious compositions written to order by living authors 
who have yet to establish their title to a place in 
the goodly company. I do not uphold the doctor's 
system of excluding all the music of his contempo- 
raries, upon some principle as yet undivulged; but 
the present scheme appears to me to present ample 
features of novelty, and to be sufficiently varied for 
the purposes of attraction. It should not be forgot- 
ten that we are indebted to the veteran organist for 
the production of “The St. Matthew Passion” in 
1871, and the fact of his having now waived Han- 
del’s claims to representation, with the single excep- 
tion of the indispensable “ Messiah,” should not pass 
unrecognized, seeing that the ‘giant’s” music has 
hitherto formed the staple of Three Choir pro- 
grammes, Indeed, we note the almost entire absence 
of examples of that solid, broad school of sacred 
composing in which Dr, Wesley has been brought 
up, and with which, of course, his sympathies lie. 
Even Handel is made to furnish.the very oratorio 
which, as now rendered, least displays his boldness 
and breadth, assimilated as it is to the modern school 
by Mozart’s employment of the full orchestra in the 
elaborate manner which made the symphony his 
own originality. You may safely assume that 
Gloucester on the whole is satisfied with its selec- 
tion of sacred music, and specially takes courage 
from the improved condition of the concert pro- 
grammes, The policy of making selections from 
the more important secular works is a sound one, 
not merely because it fills up space which Claribel 
or Offenbach would perhaps occupy, but because it 
affords opportunities of partly hearing such works 
which might not otherwise occur with a good band 
and first-rate vocalists. A grave defect in this 
year’s arrangments is the failure to secure either 
Mme. Patey, Sims Reeves, or Santley, but it must be 
confessed that, failing these three, a better selection 
of principals could hardly have been made. We 
cannot lament the non-appearance of Mr. Vernon 
Rigby so long as we have that excellent artist Mr. 
Lloyd, whose admirable singing in the Passions- 
Musik in 1871 has established him in the Gloucester 
good graces, 

To-day’s performance began at one o'clock, and, 
to every one’s surprise, was concluded at a quarter 
past three. The usual interval was not allowed, 
although it is said the band was on the point of 
striking for one; but the Doctor was inexorablé, 
and the result of a very unsubstantial programme 
was avery early release. In “ The Last Judgmert ” 
the soloists were Miss Wynne, Miss Sterling, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Sig. Agnesi. The overture was satis- 








timent most profound. Recognizing the | 
eminence of the contents of this last sonata (op. 
111), and especially the grand climax of emo- 
tional intensity and beauty in the last movement, 
I am compelled to believe that in this deviation 
from the Mozart sonata form Beethoven reached | 





factory, and so was the symphony introductory to 
the second part, for the requisite amount of delicacy 
was there. But the strings are not strong enough, 
that is, nnmerically, and as a consequence the wind 
passages, even those of the reeds, are far more dis- 
tinctly heard through the unavoidable mistiness 
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the latter defect by stretching wires across the roof 
—and they still remain, and have partial effect— 
but the scanty attendance of to-day may account for 
the little reverberation that was noticeable. “ Praise 
His awfnl name ” gave us an opportunity of hearing 
what the chorus was made of, and it is certainly 
well-balanced and generally reliable, while an unmis- 
takeable freshness and ring about the sopranos 
indicates an infusion of new and younger blood. At 
the ‘Holy, holy,” the stewards set the example, 
apparently preconcerted, of standing, and this was 
also done during the final fugue, “‘ Thine is the king- 
dom.” Miss Edith Wynne in the recitatives and the 
solo part of ‘* All glory to the Lamb,” sang splendid- 
ly, and her voice rang like a bell through the build- 
ing; but the chorus in the number just mentioned 
came in far too noisily, for it should employ a mere 
whisper, and again in commencing “ Blessing, hon- 
or,” coarseness was to be noticed. It was amusing 
in the following quartet in G flat, marked Larghetto, 
to hear Miss Sterling trying to force the time a little, 
and Mr. Lloyd siding with the Doctor, and trying 
for moderation. That wonderful series of recitatives 
commencing ‘Thus saith the Lord” was carefully 
sung by Mr. Thomas, and the succeeding graceful 
duet by Miss Wynne and Mr. Lloyd with much 
feeling and unexaggerated expression. It needs only 
to mention the masterpiece, ‘“ Destroyed is Babylon,” 
and that it was sung with commendable accuracy. 
The last chorus must be noticed ; for here might be 
witnessed the entertaining spectacle of the conduct- 
or beating one time with some degree of composure, 
and the chorus singing another ; but when the basses 
were required to concentrate their energies on their 
fugal lead, they did so, and all went well through 
the masterly fugue, ‘“ Thine is the kingdom,” to the 
end. 

The cantata ‘“ Praise Jehovah” (which formed the 
second part) is a novelty in England, for I cannot 
find that it has ever been performed here, and in- 
deed, the work was not given on the very occasion 
for which it was written. This occasion was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the accession of the King of 
Saxony in the year 1818, whilst Weber was living 
at Dresden in the earnest purpose of establishing a 
national opera in that city. The cantata in a meas- 
ure gate birth to the well-known “ Jubilee Over- 
ture ” in E major, which was designed later to supply 
its place in the rvyal celebration, and was numbered 
by Weber himself, op. 59, while “ Praise Jehovah ” 
ranks as op. 58. So thatthe overture is by no 
means a prelude to the cantata. The latter is writ- 
ten for solo, quartet, and chorus, and scored for full 
orchestra ; it is the only important sacred work that 
Weber produced, and on this account doubtless 
found a place in the Festival scheme, although its 
merits hardly entitle it to represent Weber side by 
side with the greater sacred writers. The first 
chorus, ‘“ Let all on high,” commences with a short 
introduction, E flat, allegro maestoso, chiefly in 
arpeggios for the strings, and the chorus enters very 
softly, with gradual crescendo to # at the words, 
“Let the glad sound.” The long sustained vocal 
harmonies are here and there relieved by short fugal 
passages, and a good effect is gained by a burst of 
the chord C flat, succeeding the low E flat held in 
unison by voices alone. The solo trio enters with 
a characteristic accompaniment in octaves, and the 
support of the chorus pp is occasionally introduced 
with excellent effect. The original figure is later 
resumed by the chorus, ‘and the conclusion is worked 
out in a jubilant spirit. No. 2, recitative and air for 
tenor, opens with a very ordinary symphony, flute 
taking principal part. The air, “Oh, bend before 
his heavenly power.” allegro G major, is light in 
style, and Mr. Bentham sang it much as if he were 
singing an operatic scena, both as regards gesture 
and inflexions of voice; but the instrumentation is 
charming. The fol'owing soprano recitative and 
air, in E major, is again operatic, and certainly the 
most brilliant number, but is rather fragmentary, 
for the changes of tempo sre frequent. Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens did her utmost to strengthen its weakness, A 
short tenor recit. leads into the chorus, ‘Ah, see 
murky clouds,” which serves as an effective descrip- 
tion of astorm, It is relieved (or rather, should 
have been, for it was not sung properly) by a sudden 
subsidence from ff to pp at the words, “See the corn 
in waving fields,” followed by “to the roaring 
tempest yields,” with a loud burst of full orchestra, 
“But soon devotion” is an unimportant soprano 
duet; and next comes a fine, broad chorus “ Lord 
of power,” with bass solo enunciating the themes, 
and answered by the chorus. Here the form of the 
melody, the simple diatonic harmony, and general 





which the reverberation in the nave often causes. 
Attempts were made about two years ago to cure 


treatment are strongly suggestive of Mozart. The 
bass recit., ‘‘ When least we dream,” commences in 
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the key of G flat and cluses in C; it contains an 
abrupt but striking modulation from G flat to D 
major by means of the single chord of F sharp 
minor. The following chorus with solo quartet, 
“Praise ye the Lord,” is opened pianissemo by 
trumpets ard drums on the dominant of C. This is 
the most remarkable portion of the work, remarkable 
for its utter puerility, and commonplace to a degree. 
The quartet commencing, there are scale passages 
for soprano, and the most humdrum vocal accom- 
paniment it has ever been our misfortune to hear, 
alternating for the most part between the common 
chord and the dominant-seventh on a tonic pedal, 
with an oveasional modulation into G! Considering 
that the theme is “ Praise ye the Lord,’ it is almost 
a desecration of the text, and indeed this is not the 
only instance in which Weber has utterly failed to 
catch the true spirit of the words. The last chorus, 
“Father, hear our supplication,” has more solidity 
and solemnity than anything preceding it, but 
contains nothing to specially attract the attention. 
The solos were entrusted to Mdlle. Tietjens, Miss 
Griffiths, and Messrs. Bentham and Lewis Thomas. 

Service was held in the choir at 10 o'clock this 
morning, the combined choirs, as usual, supporting 
the musical portions, The service was “5S, 8. 
Wesley in F” (not the chant-service) and the anthem, 
“O Lord, Thou art my God,” which was written by 
Doctor Wesley as an exercise for his doctor's 
degree. Mr. Done, of Worcester, was at the organ. 
The Revd. Precentor Clark intoned the prayers, 
Tallis being used for the responses, according to 
custom. 

Wednesday, Sept. 9. 


For the performance of last evening the Cathedral 
was well filled. ‘ The Creation” was given without 
omission to the end of the chorus “ Achieved is the 
glorious work.” The solos as rendered by Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Miss Wynne, Messrs. Lloyd and Lewis 
Thomas are too well-known to require specific 
mention, and the band and chorus fully sustained 
their reputation, That Tietjens, Trebelli and Agnesi 
should be cast for the “Stabat Mater” was a 
foregone conclusion—the incomparable trio having 
represented the Cantata at Hereford last year—but 
unfortunately for the quartets Mr. Bentham was 
now associated with them. His rendering of the 
well-worn “Cujus animam” was good, but parts of 
the qaartet, ‘ Quando Corpus,” were excruciating 
torture, for Mr. Bentham's ear failed to guide his 
voice to an E flat, for instance, against the bass D 
natural, and his singing was generally flat. 

At this morning’s service, Dr. Wesley again 
furnished the whole of the music ; his Chant Service 
in G, from the European Psalmist, was used, and the 
anthem was “ Wash me throughly.” 

“ Elijah ” was the oratorio performed to day, the 
solos being distributed amongst the whole of the 
principal singers engaged. Mendelssohn’s great 
work always proyes an irresistible attraction in 
Gloucester, anu a very large audience as usual 
assembled. 

The total amount collected for the Charity fund 
yesterday was £244 11s 34d, and to day’s collections 
realized £98 16s 54d. At the morning performance 
of yesterday 739 persons were present, and 1196 in 
the evening. The attendance at “ Elijah” was 1629, 
more than a hundred less than in 1871. 


Grovucester, Sept, 12. 


The programme of the first concert on Wednesday 
evening may be said to have been “ dedicated to 
Mozart,” and should have proved attractive, but the 
Shire Hall was not so full as could be wished. In 
the first place, ‘‘Don Giovanni” was laid under 
contribution for the favorite solos and concerted 
pieces, the selection being much the same as_ usual 
on such occasions, The overture should be men- 
tioned as remarkable for an almost faultless 
rendering, but “ Dalla sua pace ” was faulty, for Mr. 
Bentham struck his very first note deplorably flat, 
and even sustained it so, and the whole song was 
equally painful. The singer did not return for “ II 
mio tesoro,” so it was inferred he was “ suffering 
from indisposition,” but no apology was made for 
him. Most of the interest of this evening centred 
in the two movements from the fifth pianoforte 
concerto of Beethoven—known as the ‘“ Emperor” 
—with the solo part by Miss Agnes Zimmerman, 
who appeared here first in 1871 and played 
Mendelssohn's rondo brillant in E flat. Want of 
sympathy between conductor, orchestra, and pianist, 
threatened more than once to spoil the performance, 
but insufficient rehearsal will explain this. The 
band, for instance, in a very erratic mood, had 
played half a dozen bars of the adagio, when they 
were pulled up by the Doctor, and a fresh start was 





made. When the soloist entered she seemed to 
iaspire some confidence, and things went more 
smoothly, but at more than one point chaos seemed 
inevitable. Miss Zimmermann’s playing was most 
finished, as all who have heard her might expect ; 
but she evidently suffered slightly from nervousness, 
which of course was not diminished by the premature 
failure of the band. Mozart's No. 6 symphony 
(provided with the thoroughly English soubriquet, 
“ Jupiter”) went splendidly, and put every one in a 
good humor, including Dr. Wesley, the gentle 
wagging of whose head in the extraordinary finale 
irresistibly reminded me of an anecdote of Handel. 
The great Saxon, it is said, wore in publie an 
enormous white wig flowing down over his shoulders, 
which, when things were going well at the oratorio, 
had a gentle vibratory motion, indicative of his 
satis'action. The voeal solos in the second part 
were cut from different operas (of the higher class, 
be it said, such as “Ruins of Athens,” “ Les 
Iluguenots,” and “ Faust”), and Miss Sterling sang 
three charming lieder, by Schubert, Schumann, and 
Mendelssohn respectively. Carrodus gave in 
perfection H. W. Ernst’s elaborate fantasia on 
Rossini’s *‘ Otello,” the applause which frequeatl¥ 
interrupted him being led with the utmost heartiness 
by Sainton. The “ Idomeneo” overture literally 
played the people out. It unfortunately begins 
rather noisily, which favored the general notion of 
an out-voluntary. The chorus singers were accorded 
seats inthe orchestra as listeners, but they did not 
sing. It was therefore bad taste on their parts to 
begin leaving in the middle of the overture, and to 
actually disturb some of the instrumentalists to 
allow of their doing so. 

Care had evidently been taken by the committee 
of the present festival in selecting the music to make 
each programme of strictly moderate length; this is 
a precautionary measure worth commending. Not 
more [!] than three and a halfhours have been con- 
sumed for any one performance, including the inter- 
val. In 1871, the music of one “ selection day ” occu- 
pied five hours and ahalf! These remarks specially 
apply to what may be called a selection day, 
Thursday, for which the “ Lobgesang ” and Rossini’s 
“Messe Solennelle” were set down, A_ finer 
interpretation of the Symphonia-Cantata than was 
heard yesterday there could hardly be. Miss Wynne 
and Mr. Lloyd sang, and Mics Griffiths teok part in 
the duet “ I waited forthe Lord.” The latter comes, 
I believe, from Cheltenham, and is making her 
début. Without anything remarkable in the way of 
voice, either in tone or volume, she sang at least in 
tune, and with much truth of expression, 

The production of the “ Messe Solennelle” excited 
no little interest, as the last important work that 
Rossini produced — It was written in 1863, provided 
with accompaniment for piano and harmonium, and 
so performed for the first time on the 24th April, 
1865, at the house of his patron, Count Pillet-Will. 
In the same year the Mass was scored for full 
orchestra, but was not again heard till Feb. 28th, 
1869: and then in the Théatre Italien, Paris, the 
soloists being Mmes. Krauss and Alboni, and Signori 
Nicolini and Agnesi. It leaves the general impres- 
sion of a work highly devotional in character, 
without the operatic element so prominent through- 
out the “Stabat Mater.” The calm and subdued 
opening of the “ Kyrie Eleison” in A minor at once 
bespeaks attention, and the unaccompied “ Christe 
Eleison” is hardly less striking. The “Gloria in 
Excelsis” in F is short, but has grand simplicity, 
and after the “ Et in terra pax,” as a kind of bass 
recitative, the solo quartet enters at “ Laudamus” in 
A flat. A terzetto for contralto, tenor, and_ bass, 
“Gratias agimus,” succeeds, and a most melodious 
movement this is. Just before the return of the 
voice subject,elaborately and beautifully harmonized, 
a kind of intermezzo, modulating by a series of 
diminished sevenths, is marked pppp/ Rossini may 
be said to have “ discovered ” the four p's, that is, 
discovered the necessity for employing them, when 
a single pis too oftenan mf. The very first dynamic 
mark in the Mass is a direction for this, so to speak, 
audible silence. ‘ Domine Deus” is the show-piece 
for tenor, allegro giusto, D major, and at once recalls 
the brilliant and martial character of the ‘ Cujus 
animam” music. The harp is introduced as the 
principal accompaniment of * Qui tollis,” which is a 
charming duet for soprano and contralto in F minor, 
finishing in the major. A symphony, full of 
Rossini’s peculiar examples of melodic figure, and 
therefore impressive, leads to the bass solo, 
“ Quoniam,” more showy and less ponderous than 
others of the same class by Rossini. The ‘Cum 
sancto,” in which we find the direction, “ Les 4 voiz 
solo avec le cheur,” is ushered in by the orchestral 








flourish already used for the “Gloria,” and the 
initial sentence is declaimed as before by the trebles. 
It is a grand movement, distinguished throughout 
by unusual breadth and solemnity, and displaying 
a knowledge of counterpoint and fugue of which the 
writer has in no other work given an indication. 
Rossini had delayed making serious study of the old 
masters of the science till his declining years, and 
this Mass contains perhaps the first fruit of such 
study. The “Credo” is set effectively for chorus, 
with interspersed passages for the solo-quartet, and 
the opening unison passages have all the meaning 
oa fearless, unwavering faith. Very beautiful is 
the ‘ Crucifixus,” andantino sostenuto, A flat, for 
soprano, and the graceful figure continued in the 
accompaniment heightens the mournful character of 
the solo, “ Et resurrexit” follows in the same key, 
and the sopranos unaccompanied strike an E flat, 
while the orchestra enters on the chord of B major, 
in which key the chorus is continued, but at “ Et 
vitam” a fine fugal subject is led off in E, with a 
second subject. on “ Amen” worked in with the skill 
of a thorough master. Four bars of quartet alone, 
preceding the last burst of “ Credo,” have exquisite 
effect. 

A “ Prélude religieux,” pendant Coffertoire, was 
omitted, we may presume, because there was no 
offertory, This is no valid reason ; for a composition 
belonging to the Roman ritual of course loses its 
efficacy as a service when performed in a Protestant 
cathedral simply to graify the ear of the musician. 
The movement, when heard on the organ, should 
prove interesting. The “Sanctus,” and the 
** Benedictus ” which follows, are unaccompanied, 
and sung partly tutti and partly by solo voices, the 
whole consisting of the purest harmony and the 
smoothest phrasing. Mme. Trebelli gave effect to 
her solo, ‘ O salutaris,” a flowing vocal andante upon 
which Rossini has lavished all the beautiful resources 
of harmony. Indeed it would be hard to name a 
single chord or discord, or even a modulation in any 
key, which could not be found in the movement. 
The “Agnus Dei” opens largo in E minor with 
contralto solo, responded to at intervals by the 
chorus (soffo voce) with the prayer, “ Dona nobis 
pacem,” which is harmonized but unaccompanied. 
For the last twelve bars the major mode is used, 
and the finale is most impressive, chiefly from the 
solemn but brief orchestral passage which concludes 
the Mass. The bass C natural in octaves is several 
times struck alone, with intervening ehords ff, in 
keys to which the C bears no relation, such as the 
dominant seventh of E major and the like chord in 
F sharp major. The effect of this passage is 
peculiarly striking. The whole “ Messe Solennelle” 
created an unmistakeable impre:sion in performanee, 
and afforded but another example of Ressini’s 
undoubted genius, There were 1,169 persons 
present, that is, in the audience. 

For Thursday evening's concert every ticket’ was 
sold, the Shire Hall was crammed, and there was 
hardly a single seat available for cither the stewards 
or the press. The piéces de resistance were the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, and an 
“Oberon” selection. The first was given so well 
that it was no difficult matter to imagine the Crystal 
Palace band, with their well-known executive 
sympathy for Mendelssohn, oecupying the orchestra, 
Every note of those fanciful music-pictures, from the 
overture to the finale, bore testimony tothe sterling 
qualities of Sainton’s men, Miss Wynne (with Miss 
Griffiths in the duet) gave the solos, and a select 
number of singers the choruses, Sainton’s solo was 
the Andante and Rondo capriccioso from a concerto 
by Ferdinand David, the late director of the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus concerts. Closely following the model 
upon which all violin music should be based, the 
andante is remarkably vocal; the rondo is quaint, 
and full of difficulties of execution, by no means cast 
in the stereotyped forms, Sainton himself condueted, 
or rather started the band with his bow. The 
well-known “Quando a te lieta” of Gounod, with 
its delicious Spohr-like symphony, was selected by 
Miss Griffiths, and she sang the song so well— 
albeit with scarcely more voice-power than she 
would use in her own drawing-room—that it was 
encored. The selections from “Oberon” set one 
wondering at the unaccountable neglect to which 
the “fairy opera” has been treated. Fortunately 
we all know the overture as an orchestral piece. 
Anything finer than the familiar “ Ocean, thou 
mighty monster,” is not to be found in the whole 
range of declamatory music, and the oriental 
atmosphere of romance surrounding that beautiful 
song, “O Araby,” is very remarkable. The first 
solo of course was given to Tietjens, and to Treelli 
the other. Miss Wynne warbled the characteristic 
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water-music, “O ’tis pleasant to float on the sea,’ 
Mr. Lloyd pleased us in the air “O ’tis a glorious 
sight to see,” and Mr. Lewis Thomas joined in the 
familiar quartet, “ Over the dark blue waters.” The 
programme included two songs by Dr. Wesley, one 
of which, “ Silently, silently.” has been long a 
deserving favorite ; the other is utterly trivial. Miss 
Sterling sang both. ‘The wishing well,” a new 
song by W. G. Cusins (who has been a guest of Mrs. 
Ellicott at the Bishop's Palace this week) has some 
weird discords—extensions for left hand—in the 
accompaniment, but otherwise is not remarkable. 
It is somewhat curious that this song is the only 
composition in the whole festival scheme—of the 
services, oratorios, or concert-pieces—by a living 
composer. An uproarious combination of loyalty 
and musical enthusiasm as usual marked Tietjens’s 
grand rendering of ‘ Rule Britannia,” and it is by 
no means improbable that this song alone attracted 
the majority of the audience. ‘God save the 
Queen” was sung in the sense of a finale; though 
the festival was not over. 

At the morning service of Thursday Boyce in A 
was used, and Christopher Tye’s anthem, “O Lord, 
Thy word.” Dr. Wesley accompanied, as he has 
done at all the services, except that of Wednesday 
morning, when Mr. Done took his place. On Friday 
we had Rogers in D, and the “ Almighty and 
everlasting God ” of Orlando Gibbons. The execution 
of most of this music was good, Solo and verse 
parts have been generally given to Gloucester 
choristers, as better appreciating the Doctor's 
somewhat eccentric ways of accompaniment. 

The “ Messiah,” like “ Elijah,” provided solos for 
all the principal singers on Friday morning, and 
there was the enormous audience which always 
collects to hear the essentially popular oratorio. 
The number this year was 2,276. 

a ee 


Jeffries Wyman. 
Did 4th September, 1874. 


The wisest man could ask no more of Fate 
Than to be simple, modest, manly, true, 
Safe from the Many, honored by the Few; 
Nothing to court in World, or Church, or State, 
But inwardly in secret to be great ; 
To feel mysterious Nature ever new, 
To touch, if not to grasp, her endless clew, 
And learn by each disecvery how to wait ; 
To widen knowledge and escape the praise ; 
Wisely to teach, because more wise to learn ; 
To toil for Science, not to draw men’s gaze, 
But for her lore of self-denial stern ; 
That such a man could spring from our decays 
Fans the soul’s nobler faith until it burn. 

[‘J. R. L..” in the Nation. 


a - 
Church Anthems by an American Composer. 


Novello’s Musical Times (London, Sept. 1) contains 
the following complimentary notice of several works 
by a well-known “ Mus, Doe.,” of our own city. 


* I looked, and behold a door was opened in Heaven.” 
Verse Anthem for All Saints’ Day. Composed by 
S. Parkman Tuckerman, Mus. Doc., Cantuar, 

Ir is a matter as much of pleasure as of surprise 
to discover a composer of such merit as is evinced 
in the works that we have now to notice, whose 
name is as yet unfamiliar to the world; and we 
admire as much the reticence, which has enabled 
him to hold back the manifestation of his musician- 
ship until he could put forth such a collection of 
works as should at once command respect, no less 
than we acknowledge the good qualities whereby 
these works are signalized. So much may be said 
of each, that in justice they must be noticed singly ; 
but we offer these preliminary words to introduce 
Dr. Tuckerman to the reader. He is, we learn, an 
American, some years resident in England, who has 
graduated here—would that it had been under a 
musician rather than under an Archbishop— and has 
spent some pains in making himself familiar with 
the musical doings in most of our large ecclesiastical 
establishments. To those fellow-artists who have 
not yet met him,his music will ensure him a welcome, 
and this it is our task to describe. 

“| looked, and behold,” the work now before us, 
might better be called a Cantata, or even a small 
Oratorio, than an Anthem—so great is its length 
and so varied its character. It comprises no less 





then thirteen numbers, consisting of Choruses, 
concerted and other solo pieces, and Recitatives— 
and there are some of them subdivided into several 
movements, This last is what is least to be admired 
in the composition, for it gives an air of fragmenta- 
riness, The fact of its unusual extent necessarily 
limits the occasions for its Church performance, but 
it takes not from its interest nor from its merit. The 
first section is an organ Introduction that is grand 
in character, has some striking modnlations, and 
displays the instrument with admirable effect. The 
Recitative for tenor, like several others in the course 
of the work, declaims the words well, and is so 
accompanied as to give distinct prominence to the 
voice and clearness to the enunciation. No. 3, “ And 
they rest not,” is a short Chorus including the 
Sanctus, the reading of which is lowly and reveren- 
tial, swelling and dying away to diversify the tone, 
but never breaking the sense of meek devotion. 
Another Recitative tells of the earthquake and the 
hiding of the mighty men among the mountains. 
Their cry, “ Fall on us and hide us,” is embodied in 
a very dramatic Chorus for two Choirs, the voices 
being divided for the sake of response more than for 
multiplication of parts; the agitated and very 
animated character of this contrasts capitally with 
the foregoing, and makes a well-timed relief. The 
Recitative ‘ After this, I beheld” leads into the 
Chorus No, 7, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” which fills 
well enough its place in the entire composition, and 
avoids comparison with Handel's stupendous setting 
of the same text, by aiming successfully at an 
entirely different style. Yet another tenor Recita- 
tive leads into a Quartet, “‘ These are they,” which 
flows smoothly. No. 10 is a Chorus with passages 
for Soprano and Tenor solo, ‘ Therefore are they,” 
which materially suffers from the uncongeniality of 
its key F with that of the preceding piece, G. It is 
true there is amomentary interlude to lead from the 
one key into the other, but it is always a weakness 
to have an instrumental link which contributes 
nothing to the expression of what goes before or 
after, and which seemingly takes up the hearer’s 
time only to accomplish a modulation ; and again, 
an interlude of four bars is quite insufficient to annul 
the impression of one tonality, and leave us free for 
the acceptance of another so remote as that here 
chosen. One of the most striking incidents in the 
work is the Quartet for Treble and Alto voices, 
“ Their sun shall no more go down.” The Recitative 
that follows prepares the way for the final Chorus, 
which is a resetting of the words of No. 7. Was it 
that the composer sought to justify his appropriation 
of the text, by showing not only that Handel had 
not exhausted it, but that so neither had he, and he 
repeated it therefore with entirely different music 
from what he wrote before? A fugal point gives 
some animation to this movement, but leads us to 
expect a further development of the subject than 
the composer has made. 


Six Short Anthems for Cathedral or Parish Choirs. 
Music composed by S_ P. Tuckerman. 


AmonG these are two pieces from the foregoing 
works, ‘‘ And they rest not,” and “ Their sun shall 
not go down,” neither of which suffers from its 
isolation, Curiously, all the six, save the last, are 
in triple measure, This greatly prevails, too, in the 
long work noticed above; whence one may infer 
that the composer's thoughts flow most naturally by 
three ina bar, or else that he had some regard for 
the antique definition of ‘Perfect Time,” which 
referred to a note that was divisible into three, and 
therefore typical of the Trinity, in comparison with 
‘** Imperfect Time,” wherein a note could be divided 
but into two, and the former was supposed to be the 
fitter for sacred music. The other four anthems are 
“Thou shalt show me,” for alto solo with chorus; 
“Come unto Him,” which will not supersede the 
lovely Messiah pastoral to the same words; ‘‘ God 
so loved the woild,” which is agreeably flowing ; 
and “ Lighten our darkness,” in which a startling 
employment of the Frenchified chromatic common 
chord of the minor 6th of the key, is somewhat out 
of keeping with the placid character of the whole. 
The anthems are all extremely short, and, where 
this is a desideratum, their musical merit will be 
another inducement for their adoption. 


A Morning Service in C. 


Composed by S. P. 
Tuckerman, . . 


Tas is by much the least interesting of the 
publications now before us by the same author, 
which may be accounte:] for by the lapse of twenty- 
four years since its composition and his artistic 
progres in the interim. It was written for the 


. 


‘nglish Church in Florence, and it indicates at 





least that the establishment has the means of 
performing a Choral Service, which is satisfactory 
as to the state of the Reformed Church in Italy. The 
Te Deum emulates the manner of the elder worthies 
of Church music, in respect of their irregularity of 
rhythm. The Jubilate is more attractive ; a pretty 
effect is attained by the employment of the quartet 
of trebles and altos on the words ‘‘ Serve the Lord 
with gladness "—a favorite device of the composer, 
which is here happily applied. The Kyrie is the 
best piece fn the service, and its low position in the 
register of each voice will give ita very subdued 
and supplicating effect. The Sanctus has also a 
tone of humility, which seems to be the reading of 
the text best approved by the writer, for in all his 
settings of it and analogous passages he employs 
this treatment, These appear to have been all the 
the pieces that were open to musical treatment in 
the Tuscan capital, in 1850. 


A Festival 


“ 7 was glad when they said unto me.” 
Music 


Anthem, for Solo, Quartet and Chorus. 
composed by S. P. Tuckerman. 


Far more feeling and far more skill are displayed 
in this, than inthe work last described, Jt is written 
with due regard for the copious resources of the 
modern organ, and for their legitimate availability 
as a means of heightening, and varying, and 
alternating the vocal effect. This piece opens, for 
instance, with an organ prelude of considerable 
extent, which contains some pleasing harmony, but 
we may not thus define the upward progression of 
the inverted 7th of C, to the inverted 5th of F, while 
a higher melody descends from C to A. We have 
foreborne from citing other exceptional points of 
harmony in the course of these several compositions, 
but we name this one, because we know there are 
some persons who would defend it, and we think its 
effect should secure its condemnation. A very 
spirited Chorus is happily diversified by a passage 
for solo voices, “ For thither the tribes go up ; ” and, 
on the resumption of the full power, the words 
“Give thanks” are admirably brought out in 
opposition to some florid passages for the accom- 
panying instrument, An entirely separable move- 
ment for soprano solo, quartet, and chorus, ‘‘O pray 
for the peace,” is sweet and tranquil in character, 
and there are many occasions when this may be 
given apart from the rest of the work. An excellent 
effect is produced by a single phrase of Adagio, 
“Peace be within thy walls,” which is resumed and 
extended at the close of the work, where it is 
cleverly distributed to a double choir. The animation 
of the opening movement is resumed between these 
two exhortations for tranquility, to express “ plen- 
teousness within thy palaces ;” and here the composer 
shows himself at his best. The anthem is well 
worthy of note, and we should be glad to hear it 
where it might receive justice in peeformance. 


The Musical Fund Hall in Philadelphia. 
(From the Bulletin, Sept. 19.] 


The improvements being completed, the Hall was 
formally opened last evening. The officers of the 
Society and a nnmber of invited guests were present. 

Dr. Richard J. Dunglison, President of the Society, 
welcomed the guests. 

Mr. Wm. L: Mactier, the Treasurer, then made 
an interesting address, in which he gave a history 
of the important musical events which have occurred 
in the Hall during the past thirty-five years. - He 
said : 

“It is just four years ago, gentlemen of the press 
and friends of the Musical Fund Society, since our 
hall was thrown open for the inspection of the 
improvements which had been made in the 
auditorium. 

“We are happy to invite you, this evening, to 
obser ve the thorough renovation of the basement of 
the hall—the offices, dressing and banquetting 
rooms—the walls and ceilings of which have been 
tastefully patois and frescoed by one of the: best 
artists in the city. 

“For perfect acoustic effects our hall continues 
without a rival, and for concert purposes, probably, 
it has no superior in the country. This inion 
was oxpremes by the finest and most celebrated 
vocalists that ever enraptured human ears. What 
a gallery of portraits may we not picture upon these 
mute walls, as we rapidly recall the memories of 
the past thirty-five years, beginning with the 
glorious Malibran in 1831, and ending with the 
lamented Parepa-Rosa, in 1866 ? 

“After Malibran’s magic voice had died away, 
we were regaled with the delightful voices of Austin, 
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SALOMITII. What fears, what troubles now, my (CHO. 1.) What woeful objects meet our timid glance, 
sisters, rise ! Within this house of peace ! 
Are these the primal fruits, O Lord, for thee ¢ Who could have prophesied, 
Are these the sweet and sacred perfumes, we That murderous swords and homicidal 
This day should on thine altars calmly lances 
sacrifice ? Should gleam on every side ? 
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(CHOR. II.)Why is Jerusalem so lukewarm for the Lord ¢ “Why is it, Abner does not speak a word 
So siill, while dangers round her press ! To succor us, and lighten our distress ? 
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SALOMITH. “Alas! within a court, where they alone regard 
The right of might and violence ; 
Where places, honours ill bestowed, reward 
A tacit, blind, and base obedience : 
Where, sisters, shall a pleading voice be heard 
For sad and suffering innocence # 
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<CHOR. I.) Midst peril and disorder so extreme, - SALOMITH. “That hath been ordered 
For whom do they prepare the sacred diadem a by the Lord ; 
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And only by his Prophet hath been heard. “Are we behind his shield to be defenied ? 
We know not what may be intended. Or, are we doom’d to fall beneath the sword 1 
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Andante con ee 


“PROMIS’D JOYS! 


MENAC’D WOES!”—Crorvs., 
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Andante con moto. 
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Caradori Allan,Castellan, Damoureau, Steffanoni and 
Alboni, Between 1840 and 1850 the hall echoed to 
the notes of Amalia Patti, Truffi, Laborde and 
Tedesco. The venerable Braham and the impas- 
sioned Benedetti, tenors, appeared during the same 
interval, the one in 1840, and the other in 1848. <A 
galaxy of violinists—Artot, Nagel, Ole Bull and 
Sivori; the harpist, Bochsa, and the pianist, Herz, 
lent variety and charm tothe concerts given at that 
beautiful musical epoch, 

“The year 1850 became memorable by the advent 
of the Swedish Nightingale, Jennie Lind. On 
account of the smallness of the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, where she first appeared, the next two 
concerts were given at the Musical Fund Hall 
October 18 and 19, and repeated at the same hall 
November 27, 29 and 30. Her last concert was 
given here December 16, 19 and 22, soon after which 
she was married in Boston, February 5, 1852, and 
sailed for Europe. 

“Badiali sang here in 1850, and won ‘golden 
opinions’ in concert with the charming Sontag. 
The prima donna Parodi made her first appearance 
in a grand concert given at this Hall, June 1, 1852. 
Bosio, Madame Bishop, and the tenor, Salvi, became 
immediately established favorites. Nor can we ever 
forget the magnificent voices of Grisi and Mario, in 
1855. La Grange followed in 1856, and D’Angri in 
1857, when appeared also Thalberg, the distin- 
guished pianist, and Vieuxtemps, the equally 
distinguished violinist. 

“The Woods, Seguins, Hohnstocks, Biscacciantis, 
and numerous troupes of lyric artists, successively 
appeared to delight the lovers of music, and to reap 
for themselves an ample harvest. 

“This Hall, too, has rung with the eloquence of 
men who have moulded and impressed themselves 
upon their generation, We recall the names of 
Everett, Bethune, Giles, Burritt, Greeley, and our 
honored townsman, Hon. Horace Binney, of our own 
land ; and Coombe, Gourand, Knowles, Buckingham, 
Thackeray and Gavazzi, of other lands. 

“The time would fail me to call up the familiar 
names of all the celebrities associated with this 
grand old Hall, and I close these remarks with a 
single reference to the operations of the Musical 
Fund Soeiety. 

“ We believe that our patrons generally under- 
stand that the net rental of this Hall is carefully 
invested, and the income applied to the relief and 
support of decayed musicians and their families. It 
is not for us to say how much comfort has been 
afforded to the infirm and invalided professional 
members of this Society during the past fifty-four 
years since its organization. 

“In the last annual report it wes stated: ‘That 
while they recognize fully the advantage which 
would perhaps ensue to the students of music, should 
they carry out one of the principles connected with 
the founding of the Institution, namely, the giving 
of concerts by the Society at certain stated periods, 
that they have not yet felt able to incur the proba- 
bilities of loss, or the possible disheartening effect 
of the failure of such an enterprise. They anticipate 
at some futnre day the pleasure of combining, with 
the care of such members of the Society as may 
need aid, the project of promoting the study of 
music upon a basis which shall be both attractive 
and progressive.’ 

‘Such is the policy which the Board believes 
best calculated to secure the permanent usefulness 
and the highest character of the Musical Fund 
Society of Philadelphia.” 

The Musical Fund Society, which has been in 
existence upwards of fifty years, is officered, at 
present, as follows: 


President—Richard J. Dunglison, M. D. 

Vice President—F, A. Klemm. 

Treasurer—W illiam L. Mactier. 

Secretary—James V Patterson, M. D. 

Directors—Thomas R. Maris, Bryant Ferguson, 
Thos. Fitzgerald, Theo. Cuyler, C. F, Stolte, 
William Maris, Jr., John Gibson, P. C. Hollis, 
William Stoll, Carl H. O. Sentz, William L. Dun- 
glison, H. P. Perdriaux, F. H. Rosengarten, Chas, 
P. Turner, M. D., 8S. Winner, Edward Clarke, Jas. 
N. Whelen, Wm. H. Lex, Geo. Bastert, Henry C. 
Gibson. 

Counsellors—Theodore Cuyler, Wm. Henry Lex. 

Physicians—James V. Patterson, M. D., Charles 
P. Turner, M. D 

Superintendent—Thomas J. Beckett. 





[For the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 
Shakespeare's Women as Musicians. 


“Julia” and “ Lucetta,” (in the Zwo Gentlemen 
of Verona) are familiar with all the terms of musical 
art; ‘“ Bianca” ( Zaming of the Shrew), 

“Taketh most delight 

In music, instruments and poetry ;” 
“Helena” and “Hermia” had often been heard 
“both warbling of one song, both in one key ;” and 
the voice of the latter was, if we may trust her 
friend’s report, 
“More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear.” 

“ Fortia ’ (Merchant of Venice) has her band, her 
“music of the house” and alas! yet this may be a 
playful self-depreciation, her “ bad voice,” “ Bene- 
dick’s Imaginary Mistress” is to te “an excellent 
musician.” ‘‘ Viola,” offering herself in service to 
the Duke, says: 

“T can sing, 
And speak to him in many sorts of music; ” 
and when she would put herselfin her master’s 
place as the fancied lover of “ Olivia,” exclaims that 
she would 
“Write loyal cantons of contemned love, 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night.” 

“Celia” tells “ Rosalinn” (As You Like It), “I 
would sing my song without a burden ; thou bring- 
est me out of tune.” 

* Florizel” says to “ Perdita,” 

“When you sing 
I'd have you buy and sell so, so give alms, 
Pray so, and for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too; ” 
The “Old Shepherd’s Wife” would at ‘the sheep- 
shearings in her youth “sing her song and dance 
her turn; ” even ‘‘ Mopsa” and “ Dorcas” can join 
with “ Autolycus” in his “ three-part” ballad, for 
they “had the tune on’'t a month ago.” 

“« Arviragus ” explains of the disguised “ Imogen,” 
“ How angel-like he sings!” ‘“ Pericles” speaks of 
his dead wife as *‘ silver-voiced ;” and of his daugh- 
ter “ Marina” it is reported that 

“‘to the lute 
She sung and made the night-bird mute;’ 
and again, 
“She sings like one immortal, and she dances 

As goddess-like to her admired lays,” 
which endowment she uses for her father’s restora- 
tion, 

“Lady Mortimer” sings in Welsh, which she 
makes 

“ As sweet as ditties highly penn’d 

Sung by a fair queen in a summer bower 
With ravishing division, to her lute;” | 
and “‘ Lady Percy ” is to give “ her song too.” 

“Ophelia.” in her madness and at her death, 
“chanted snatches of old tunes;” ‘ Cordelia’s” 
voice was 

“ ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 

“Desdemona” is “ an admirable musician ; O, she 
will sing the savageness out of a bear;” ‘“ Emilia,” 
imitating her mistress, ‘dies in music;” “ Volum- 
nia” requests “ Virginia” “to sing; ” and the “ lily 
hands” of “ Lavinia” (7'itus Audronicus) 

“ Tremble, like aspen leaves, upon the lute, 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss them.” 
PHILADELPHIA. G. H. 





Arthur §. Sullivan. 

Few living musicians enjoy a higher reputation 
than Arthur Sullivan, and certainly none of his own 
age, which, we believe, is only 30, can claim to have 
produced such sound and brilliant compositions. 
His talent for music is in a great measure hereditary, 
as his father was fur many years professor at Knel- 
ler Hall, the normal school for the bandmasters of 
the English army. There, under his father’s instruc- 
tion, young Arthur early began the study of music, 
in which he was greatly aided by his mother, an 
Italian by birth. From her, Sullivan doubtless in- 
herited much of the fire and passion that distin- 
guished his compositions from those of the generality 
of Englishmen. We are told that when the boy 
was only six years old he began to try to note down 
original compositions. Asa youth he possessed a 
very beautiful voice, and at his own wish he was 
admitted into the choir of the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s Palace. Here he remained three years, and 





the amount of classical and old church music stud- 
ied was beneficial in laying a solid foundation upon 
which he could erect the superstructure of his own 
works. When onlv fourteen years old, Sullivan was 
successful in gaining the Mendelssohn Scholarship, 
then given for the first time. During the two suc- 
ceeding years he studied at the Royal Academy un- 
der John Gloss and Sterndale Bennett. At the 
expiration of that time he went to Leipsic, where he 
was fortunate enough to benetit by the instruction 
of three such celebrated masters as Rietz, Haupt- 
mann and Moscheles, Frequent references to young 
Sullivan are made in Moscheles’s diary, and it is 
interesting to note that the old pianist and composer 
at once recognized the great promise of the youth, 
and predicted for him a brilliant future. In 1861 
Arthur Sullivan returned to England, bearing with 
him his first important composition—the music to 
“The Tempest.” This was first performed at the 
Crystal Palace in 1862, and procured the immediate 
recognition of the merits of the young composer. 
It was felt on all sides that this music not only con- 
tained abundance of promise for the future, but was 
the work of one who had studied in a thoroughly 
good school, and had acquired a complete knowledge 
of the laws of composition and harmony. The same 
year witnessed the production at Covent Garden of 
his ballet music, ‘* The Enchanted Isle,” which was 
exquisitely joyous and tuneful, and was extremely 
well received. About the same time he wrote an 
opera, “The Sapphire Necklace,” the libretto of 
which was supplied by the well-known critic, H. F. 
Chorley, but although report speaks well of the mu- 
sic, and the overture has frequently been played in 
concerts, the opera itself has never been performed, 
For the Birmingham Festival of 1864, Sullivan com- 
posed a cantata, “ Kenilworth,” which somewhat 
disappointed general expectation. Since then he 
has written two other cantatas, “ On Sea and Land” 
and “ The Bride of Neath Valley,” the latter being 
the better and more successful. In 1865 he pro- 
duced a ‘‘ Te Deum,” and an anthem, besides a num- 
ber of songs and piano-forte pieces. His Symphony 
in E was given at Liverpool in 1866, but this per- 
haps is scarcely up to the level of his later works, 
Sullivan has written three comic operettas, “ Thes- 
pis,” ‘“‘ Contrabandista,” and ‘“‘ Box and Cox.” The 
two last enjoyed long runs in London, where they 
were “——7 produced by Mr. and Mrs, German 
Reed. lis best overtures are “In Memoriam,’ 
“ Marmion,” and “‘ The Ball ;” but it is in his two 
oratorios that he has shown his highest powers as 
a composer, These are ‘“ The Prodigal Son,” pro- 
duced at the Worcester Festival in 1868, and “The 
Light of the World,” given at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival last year, and which we then noticed at length, 
Arthur Sullivan’s songs and piano-forte pieces are 
well known to amateurs and professionals in this 
country. The temptations of publishers have never 
induced him to flood the market with rubbish, but 
all that he gives to the world bears innate evidence 
of being the work of a gifted, original and earnest 
musician. If he continue to improve in the same 
ratio during the next decade, there is every reason 
to believe that he will produce works which will en- 
title him to rank as the first of English composers. 
—Arcadian, 


Hlusic Abroad. 


Berwin, Sept 26.—The principal members of the 
company at the Royal Opera-house are gradually 
returning, and various operas, which have hitherto 
been impossibilities this season, are once more 
making their appearance in the bills. A notable 
instance of this was the performance of Lohengrin, 
with Messrs. Voggenhuber, Lammert, Herren 
Niemann, Fricke, and Krolop in the principal 
characters, Herr Lips, a young singer from the 
Stadttheater, Berne, has made a successful début as 
Max in Der Freischiitz. The cast included, also, 
Mmes. Lehmann, Horina, Herren Fricke, Salomon. 
Schmidt, and Sachse. The other operas performed 
lately have been Belmonte und Constanze, Le Nozze 
di Figaro and Martha. 

A strange phenomenon is to be seen and heard 
every night atthe Wallhalla Volkstheater, Of this 
phenomenon, Herr Gumbert writes as follows in the 
Neue Berliner Musikzeitung :— 

“Mr. Heywood, an American, 25 years of age, 
sings soprano, Ashe called upon me with reference 
to singing lessons, what I state is founded on 
personal observation. Mr. Heywood does not do 
what we have frequently heard done by comic 
actors—in former days, by Kirchner, who took off 
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Catalani, and, afterwards, by Carl Treumann, and 
Albin Swoboda—namely; give a burlesque imitation 
of a womam’s voice, which (especially after a time) 
sounds forced and painful ; nor is he a castrato ; his 
speaking voice is that of a strong tenor. The 
remarkable feature of the case lies simply in a fact 
of which I never before knew an instance : his boy’s 
soprano has never broken and changed to a man’s 
voice (his tenor notes are hoarse and flat); it has 
remained a flexible, strong, and agreeable soprano, 
ranging without effort from B flat below the staff to 
B above it. What I myself sing in falsetto sounds 
an octave lower than when he sings it after me. 
Mr. Heywood's peculiar gift has, of course, been 
turned to account during the last seven years in 
America, where he has sung very successfully, in 
costume, Leonore (// Trovatore), and even the prin- 
cipal female part in Za Grande Dnchesse. We has 
only just been able to get free of his engagements, 
and, by the advice of musicians, has now come over 
to Germany for the purpose of learning thoroughly 
something about music and singing. He possesses 
an excellent ear, and masters all technical details 
with great ease, so that, if his voice lasts, he may 
become a really ‘excellent prima donna’ (eine 
wahrhaft * tiichtige Sdngerin.’)” 


Venicr.—Matilde di Shahbran (Rossini) will 
inaugurate the season at the Teatro Malibran, with 
Signor and Signora Tiberini in the two leading 
ae Teatro Apollo will re-open in Novem- 
ver for the representation of works by Offenbach, 
Hervé, and Lecocq. 


Rome.—The Valle has re-opened with J Conte 
Ory, which was never before performed here, hav- 
ing always been forbidden by the pontifical censor- 
ship. The principal characters were well sustained 
by Signore Pernini, Pala-Graziosi, Signori Baragli 
and Graziosi. The next work will be LZ’ Ombre, by 
Herr von Flotow, and this, in its turn, will, probably, 
be succeeded by La Sonnambula, There is a report 
current that the company will migrate to the Argen- 
tina, and perform there Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. 





Fiorence.—According to report, the Pergola will 
remain closed all the autumn, and not be re-opened 
till the 26th of September, when Sig. Scalaberni 
proposes giving Aubee’s Fils Proligue, with Signo- 
ra Erminia Borghi-Mamo as protagonist, and follow. 
ing it up by Mignon, with Vincenzina Ferni; Z/ 
Guarany; Luigi XT, a new opera by Sig. Fumagalli ; 
and M. Monplaisir's celebrated ballet, Ze Figlie di 
Céope, which has never been performed here. 


Mitay.—The Scala re-opened with Salvator Rosa, 
by Sig. Gomez, the young Brazilian composer, who 
was called on fifteen times in the course of the even- 
ing. Fifteen recalls would be something very 
unusual in England, and, even with the present 
English first night gushingness, would signify a 
more than common triumph. In Italy, however, 
things are managed differently, and filteen recalls 
constitute a by no means certain proof that a work 
is destined to attain the honors of theatrical longevi- 
ty. In the present instance, public opinion is much 
divided. The composer's friends insist that Salvator 
Rosa is a masterpiece, but there are plenty of people 
who maintain it to be nothing of the kind. Among 
the pieces best received may be mentioned the 
overture, a song by Gennariello, the duet between 
Masaniello and Salvator Rosa, the scene between 
Gennariello and the Students, and the finale of the 
first act. Inthe second act, the most applause was 
bestowed on the monologue of the Duca d’Arcos, the 
duet between Salvatore and Isabella, the march, 
and the grand finale. The hits in the third act 
were the mad scene, between Masaniello and Sal- 
vatore, and the romance of Isabella. The fourth 
act dragged terribly. The artists were tired and 
the audience indifferent, but there was a call at the 
fall ofthe curtain. The execution was tolerable, 
and that is about all that can be said in its favor. 
Signora Wizjak was not at home in the part of 
Isabella, which is not fitted to her. Sig. Ippolite 
I Avanzo sustained the character of Salvator Rosa; 
Sig. Parboni, that of Masaniello; Sig. Bagagiolo, 
that of the Duca d’Arcos ; and Signora Blenio, that 
of Gennariello, a young Lazzarone. The chorus and 
orchestra were good; the mise-en-scéne shady; the 
scenery creditable to Sig. Magnani, the local Bever- 
ly.—The Teatro Santa Radegonda, also, has once 
more flung open its doors. The operas hitherto 
given have been Linda di Chamouniz and Il Barbiere. 
The part. of Linda was sustained by Miss Renz, a 


She sings well, but is too fond of embellish- 
ing her composer with fioriture of her own. Signo- 
ra Pisani, a pleasing contralto, was Pierotto. The 
other characters were satisfactorily sustained by 
Signori Enrico Giordani, Azzolini, Correggiali, and 
De Serini. // Burbiere did not go off so well as 
Linda, 


notes, 


Drespex.—On the Ist October, Dr. Julius Rietz, 
Royal Conductor (//of Capellmeister) will celebrate 
his fortieth conductorial anniversarv. The first 
opera he conducted was Marschner’s Templer wid 
Judin, at Dusseldorf, in 1834. Dr. Rietz’s friends 
and admirers propose getting up a special perform- 
ance in honor of the occasion. 


Charles Hallé and Madame Norman-Néruda are 
to perform at the first of the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
Concerts this year, on the Ist of next month, 

Among the jocular remarks current about Wag- 
ner are some which represent him in a fix to get 
big men enough for his characters, which are eften 
giants. The Baireuth people, it is said, are aware 
of the composer's troubles, and amuse themselves 
by calling out, whenever they see a tall man pass, 
“ There goes a Nibelung !” 


The Paris musical papers are preparing the public 
there for M. Charles Lamoureux’s coming perform- 
ance by describing and analyzing Haudel’s “Judas 
Maccabeus.” 


M. Massenet, the French composer, is finishing a 
fifth suite d’orchestre, consisting of three movements, 
which, for their better appreciation by the hearer, 
are named after three Shakspearian situations: 
Ariel in the Tempest, Desdemona sleeping, and the 
Banquet in ‘‘ Macbeth.” 


Lonpon.—The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
(under Herr Manns) were to commence on the 10th 
of October. The Musical Standard says : 

There are to be twenty-five concerts —eleven 
before and fourteen after Christmas: the band and 
chorus (it is announced) will be of the same strength 
as during last season. Among the works selected 
for performance are the following :— 


Bach :—Sacred Cantata, “ My spirit was in heav- 
iness,” for Solo Voices, Chorus, and full 
Orchestra: Suite for Orchestra in C—both 
for the first time. 

Handel :-—*‘ Allegro and Pensieroso,” with addition- 
al accompaniments by R. Franz—tirst time. 

Haydn :—Two Symphonies—both first time. 

Mozart :— Adagio and Fugue in C, for Orchestra, 
Violin Concerto in D—both first time. The 
Jupiter Symphony. j 

Schubert:—The Grand Symphony inC, No, 9; 
Overture and Selection from the Operetta of 
the ‘“ Zwillingsbriider” (1819): ‘“ Die 
Allmacht,” song (Op. 79), adapted by Liszt 
for Male Chorus and Grand Orchestra—both 
first time. 

Beethoven :—Mass No. 1 in C ; Symphonies Nos. 1, 
2, and 8—being those not played last season 
—with others of the Nine. 

Mendelssohn :—Psalm XCY., for Solos, Chorus, 
and Orchestra—first time; the Reformation 
and Italian Symphonies. 

Schumann :—Symphouy in C, and the Manfred 
music. 

Weber :—The Jubilee Cantata, for Solos, Chorus, 
and Orchestra—first time, 

Spohr :—Symphony No. 1, in FE flat—first time. 

Hiller :—Dramatie Fantasia, for full Orchestra, 

Gade :—* Spring Fantasia” ( Frithlings Fantaisie), 
for Piano-Forte, Orchestra, and Solo Voices 
—first time. 

Joachim :—Violin Concerto in G—first time. 

Brahms :Serenade for small Orchestra; the ‘“* Hun- 
garian Dances,” arranged by the composer 
for full Orchestra—all for the first time; the 
Pianoforte Concerto. 

R. Wagner :—“ A Faust Overture ”—first time ; 
Selection from “ Lohengrin.” 

Liszt :—Pianoforte Concerto, No, 2 (in A)—first 
time. 

Rubinstein :—Overture to Dimitri 
first time. 

Raff :—“ Lenore,” Symphony No. 5 (in E)— 
first time. 

Lachner :—Suite No. 6, for full Orchestra—first 
time. 

Sir W. 8. Bennett :—Symphony in G minor ; P.F. 


Donskoi— 





young American lady, possessing a voice of extensive 


’ 
range, and great strength, especially in the higher 


Sir Julins Benedict :—New Symphony, No. 2, inC 
—first time. 

G. A. Macfarren :—New Violin Concerto (G mi- 

nor)—first time, 

Henry H. Pierson :—Overture, “Romeo and Juli- 

et "—first time. 

Alfred W. Holmes :—* Jeanne d’Are,” for Solos, 

Chorus, and Orchestra—first time. 
Rev. Sir F. A, G. Ouseley, Bart.:—‘‘ Wagar,” an 
Oratorio—first time. 

Sullivan :—Selection from “Land and Sea”— 
first time:—with works by J. F. Barnett, H. Holmes, 
H. Gadsby, and other English composers. 

In addition to these compositions, the programmes 
will of course contain favorite standard works of the 
great masters, and, in consequence of the interest 
excited by the Russian concert, compositions by 
Seroff and Tschaikoffsy. Engagements have alaeady 
been made with Madame Schumann, Mdme. Essi- 
poff, Miss Marie Krebs, Herr Joachim, Mr, Wieni- 
awski, Mr. Carrodus, Mr. Chas. Hallé, Herr Von 
Buelow, Mr. Franklin Taylor, Mr. Dannreuther, and 
Signor Piatti, besides others whose names are a 
matter of course. 
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Concerts. 

The second of the Inma pe Murska Concerts, 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 30, offered the follewing 
programme: 

Trio, in B flat, for Piano, Violin and ’Cello.. Beethoven 

MME. CARRENO-SAURET, M. SAURET & SiG. BRAGA. 

Song, “ It ought not thus to be.” Ut 

HERR THEODORE HABELMANN. 


Violoncello Solo, Tristesse et espoir [(Caprice].. Braga 
SIGNOR GAETANO BRAGA. 


Arian, “ BomMa A” 6600000. cn vcccsesecssencas Bellini 
MULE. ILMA DE MURSKA. 
Wilin Bold: PAO, 0.6.66 osi60 <sesceeasecaeas Spohr 
SO ae Wieniawshi 
Mons. EMILL SAURET. 
Cavatina, Conerentolla,. «20.065 ccc cccccsscceess Rossini 


SIGNOR FERRANTI. . 
Duet, for Piano and Violin, Fantaisie sur ‘* Don 


“| Ct eer rrr +++ Vieurtemps and Wolff 
Shadow Song, Dinorah,......... ......e eee Meyerbeer 
MLLE. ILMA DE MURSKA. 

Violoncello So.0, a 1s! Meditation,..... ........ Braga 


& 2nd Meditation. 
c Negrita, (Spanish Song]. 


SIGNOR GAETANO BRAGA. 
Bong, ** Bly Aig sass seven des cave s.0s eoiesinnion xa Esser 
HERR THEODORE HABELMANN,. 
Piano Solo, a Nocturne in D flat,.............. Chopin 
6 Le Printemps, Valse............Carreno 
ERE LIES LG Te APE E, UEN MO Schubert 


The B-flat Trio of Beethoven was not the great 
one, op. 97, but the earlier work, op. 11, containing 
the variations (full of charm and fresh invention), 
on the bright and piquant melody: “ Pria ch’iol'im- 
pegno.” It was played with spirit and precision, 
and as effective as such chamber music could be in 
the great Music Hall. The Second Part again 
opened classically, the Piano and Violin Sonata in 
F, by Beethoven, being substituted for the Don Juan 
Fantaisie that took its place in the preceding con- 
cert. Mme. Carreno-Savret and her husband ren- 
dered it acceptably. Mme. Sauret exhibited her 
usual careless ease and brilliancy in her two solos, 
her own “ Valse” being rather a trivial pendant to 
the Nocturne of Chopin. Mons. Sauret’s violin 
solos were artistic and refined in style of execution ; 
and Signor Braga’s little compositions for the ’cello 
solo, without being very marked in character, were 
pleasing and expressive, just suited to his manner of 
performance, which is sound, musical and chaste. 

Mme. pe Murska was in her own true sphere in 
such florid and exquisitely melodious, rapturous a- 
rias as “ Come per me sereno” and the ‘“ Shadow 
Song”; both of which she sang delightfully, her 
flexible, clear voice revelling with bird-like ease in 
the high passages. For this kind she is exception- 
ally qualified and a rare mistress of her art. The 
Schubert Serenade with ’cello obligato, again placed 
both artists in a fine light as interpreters of one of 
the truest of song inspirations, Herr HapeLMann 
we have always known as an admirable singer of 
the Lied, as well as in the German opera; and now 
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that his beautiful tenor voice has recovered so much 
of its sweetness and its freshness, it is a great pleas- 
ure to listen to him, although his selections this time 
were not of the highest order. Signor Ferrantt, 
whose baritone, nourished by so much good humor, 
seems only to grow richer, gave the Baron’s 
“Dream” in Cinderella,—and, (we believe it was this 
time), the comical ““O femmine, Semmine,” with all 
the exuberance of Italian buffo art, exciting roars of 
laughter. 

There was a Matinée on Saturday (Oct. 3), which 
we were unable to attend. The older classical Trios, 
Sonatas, etc., were omitted from the programme, 
and in their place figured a Trio by Signor Braga, 
and a Sonata-Duo by Benedict. Mme. de Murska 
sang the Bolero from Verdi's “ Sicilian Vespers,” a 
Hungarian Song with variations, and the Duet with 
Dr. Dulcamara (Ferranti) in Z’ Hlisir d'amore ; Hab- 
elmann, “ The Wanderer” by Fesca, and Abt’s “ Ver- 
legenheit” ; and Ferranti, ‘ See Naples and die,” by 
Campana:—i. e. they were to sing them. Mme. 


Carreno played a Barcarole and a Tarantelle by 
Rubinstein, But nothing did we more regret to lose 
than Mons, Sauret’s solo, “‘ Le Tambourin,” a speci- 
men of the old French violin composer, Leclair, who 
should be better known. 





Beetnoven Hatt. This new hall, nearly oppo- 
site the Globe Theatre in Washington Street, bids 
fair to supply the want which has been felt ever 
since the days of the Mclodeon, of a music hall of 
moderate size, somewhere between a room for cham 
ber music and the great Boston Music Hall. The 
formal opening on Monday evening, Oct. 6, with 
opening address and concert, amid cheerful light 
and flowers, gave a fair opportunity of judging of 
its adaptation to its uses. It certainly wears a 
pleasant, tasteful, genial aspect to the eye, while 
(where we sat at least, out in the open space well 
forward), we could breathe freely and hear well. 
We should judge that it will prove a good hall for 
music, and that it is well ventilated, comfortable, 
disposing one to musical enjoyment,—although we 
should like the testimony of the large portion of the 
audience who have to sit under those very wide and 
rather low balconies surrounding it on three sides. 
The platform end is excellent. For more particular 
description we copy from the Traveller. 


The hall is entered through Gibbons place. 
This court is always kept neat and clean, a gate at 


the entrance shutting out intruders at night. It is 
lighted on the right by a row of gas lights, At the 


end of the court the hall building shows a plain 
marble fagade, with a wide entrance and large win- 
dows in each story. The vestibule is commodious 
and convenient. The ticket office is on the left of 
the entrance. The vestibules are all neatly frescovd, 
and are finished in black walnut. On entering the 
hall the observer is struck by the excellent propor- 
tions and the good taste of the decorations and 
fittings. The hall is nine-five feet long, sixty-five 
feet wide and forty-one feet high. The stage, which 
is partly in an arched recess, has a front of forty 
feet, and is twenty feet deep. There are roomy 
balconies on the sides and rear, which almost double 
the seating capacity. 

All the wood work is of ash. The hall is lighted 
at day by large windows over the rear balcony and 
through a large circular light of ground and colored 
glass in the centre of the ceiling, while at night the 
hall is brilliantly lighted by four sun burners and 
by handsome brackets on the walls. The walls and 
ceiling are richly decorated, the colors blending and 
contrasting with artistic effect. The walls are in 
buffs and warm grays, The ceiling is panelled, the 
groundwork being a very light and delicate blue 
with small white figures, The stencil work is in 
tich colors, and gold is used sparingly and with 
good results. The seats are of the same comfortable 
style as those in use in Tremont Temple. The 
seating capacity is 1526—885 on the floor and 641 
in the balconies. The hall is ventilated by large 
openings above the sun burners. In the rear of the 
stage, and built out over Haymarket place, are 
elegantly furnished reception and dressing rooms 
In the first story below the hall is a large room 











which is ordinarily to be used for the storing of 
furniture by Haley, Morse & Co., the proprietors, 
but, when occasion requires it, can be cleared and 
used for a banquet hall. A steam elevator connects 
this with the story above the hall. Mr. Samuet T. 
Waters supervised the work of construction, Mr 
William McPherson was the decorator, and S., A. 
Stetson & Co. furnished the gas fixtures. Mr. F. G. 
Harding has charge of the hall. The beautiful 
floral decorations last night were from Calder & 
Otis. 

After a fine performance of the Allegro moderato 
of Beethoven’s Quintet in C, by the Beethoven 
Quintette Club, the Opening Address was recited, 
with a welcoming and gracious manner, by Miss 
CuarRLotTeE Cusuman, The poem, in blank verse, 
was serious and elevated in tone, doing homage to 
high Art in Music, calling up significant pictures 
from the life of Beethoven, and dedicating the new 
hall to the Master of whom it bears the name. It was 
written by Mr. Nathaniel Childs, of the 7'raveller, 
and was received with approbation. Then came the 
“ Kreutzer ” Sonata (the Andante and variations, and 
the Ji vale, without the first movement), With such 
a violinist as Camitta Urso, and such a pianist as 
Mme. Scuiiuer, it was of course splendidly per- 
formed. 

But after this the programme was of a very mixed 
character, hardly bearing out the noble promises of 
the poem. To be sure Beethoven figured once 
more in his Romanza in F for the violin, the charm 
of which was fresh and exquisite wlth Urso for 
interpreter. But this came in the midst of a medley 
of ballads, male quartet singing, flute variations and 
piano solos, We have named the best last; Mme. 
ScuitLer gave a most brilliant rendering of Liszt’s 
extremely difficult transcription of the ‘“ Tell” 
Overture. Mme. Dow.anp, the English vocalist, 
has a good clear, telling voice, and firm, effective 
utterance, also remarkable distinctness of enuncia- 
tion; but there was no great sympathetic charm 
about her singing, nor is there any great occasion 
for it in the commonplace, feeble sentimental ballads 
(as all sentimental songs are now called) by Blu- 
menthal, dc. An Ave Maria by Dudley Buck, 
quite an expressive composition, with string quartet 
accompaniment, was very beautifully rendered by 
Mrs, J. M. Oscoop, who is one of the most promisirg 
and pleasing of the fresh sopranos who have recently 
appeared among us. The Temple Quartette, with 
rare voices, sing with a certain finical exaggeration 
of expression which does not seem as if the music 
really inspired it ; we cannot help thinking that the 
cultivation of a higher kind of music would improve 
their style, which “popularity” seems to have 
injured. The closed with Mr. Buck's 
Andante and Scherzo Fantastique by the Quintette 
Club, too late for us to hear it, 


concert 


A second concert, in the same new hall, on Wed- 
nesday night, presented the same artists with the 
exception of Miss ApgLaipe Purturrs instead of 
Mrs. Osgood, and Mr. Boscovirz instead of Mve. 
Scattter, And there was no flute svlo by Mr. 
Rietzel as there was before (Variations, of the 
usual cut, on “ Ah vous dirai-je Maman,” which the 
programme called an air by Mozart!). Flute varia- 
tions are very much alike, and commonly are very 
well played; but we think it would be a saving of 
time, after the first dozen bars or so, to take the 
rest for granted; say, play the theme, one or two 
variations, half of another, and wind up with «c., 
&c.—This was the programme, rather more inter- 
esting than the first one: 


Quintet, Op. 81—Allegro and Adagio. ...... Beethoven. 
Beethoven Quintette club. 


Vocal quartet. “ Absence.” ..........s0see0ee Hatton. 
‘Temple Quartette. 
Quartet, Op. 64. No. 2... .ccccsccccccscccecces Haydn. 


M’me Urso and Beethoven Quintette club. 
** Amalia, or the Roman Chariote¢er.’’.. Millard. 


Song. 
Madame Dowland. 


** Invitation to the Dance,”’..Tausig. 
Mr. F. Boscovitz. 


Pianoforte solo. 


Aria. “ Preghiera Pieta,”........eceseeee Meyerbeer. 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 
Violin solo. ‘ Variation in D minor.” 
GION ainsi cd ccckases eexceunced Arcangelo Corelli. 
Madame Urso. 

Duet. ‘“ Parigi, O Cara.’ (La Traviata]...... Verdi. 
Madame Dowland and Mr. Fessenden. 
Quintet, Op. 37.—Andante and Finale......... Onslow. 
Beethoven Quintette club. 

Ballad. “ Love has eyes.’’..........-eeeeeeeee Bishop. 
Madame Dowland. 

Pianoforte solo. ‘ Raff's Marche Dramatique.”’...... 

Boscovitz. 
Mr. F. Boscovitz. 
fa. Song—‘‘ Maid of Athens.”..........++.. Gounod. 
«ib. - “Biouditin Beta.” ose cccscccccces Gounod. 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 
Vocal quartet. ‘‘ Hark! above us.”’.........- Kreutzer. 


It was truiy a delight to ear and soul truly musical to 
hear a quartet of Haydn led by Mme. Urso; and even more 
so, as a thing more rare, to hear her exquisite rendering of 
those old variations by Corelli, as well as the quaint and 
frolicsome little Gavotte [by Leclair ?] with which she an- 
awered the imperative recall. Mme. Urso really surpassed 
herself thateveniny. The Quintet Club, too, did their part 
most creditably. It was a great pleasure once more to lis- 
ten to Miss Phi lipps, who is in fresler, truer voice than 
she was in the Festival last May, and sung her pieces in 
her large, noble style and with artistic fervor. Mme. 
Dowland rather improved on more acquaintance ; we liked 
her best in the Duet with Mr. Fessenden. Mr. Boscovitz 
had free range for all his technical dexterity, finesse and 
dash in the transcriptions by Tausig and himself, 

The audience was chillingly un-numerous, and two 
more concerts which had been announced were not given, 
—although one of the “ daily” critics gave a “ first-rate 
notice” of one of them the next morning. 


Mr. EUGENE THAYER is giving his usual autumnal 
course of Free Organ Recitals in the First Church [Berke- 
ley St.], at half-past three on Friday afternoons, assisted 
by some of his pupiis; and they are wel! worth the while 
of any one who, in these rich October afternoons, will 
seek an hour of musical and holy calm. This was the 
programme of the 64:h recital: 

Concert Fantasie in C-minor, Hesse; Two Pastorales in 
F-major, Hesse; Sixth Organ Concerto, Handel—Miss 
Kate Furber; Fugue in F-minor, Bach—Miss E. C. Litch; 
Vorspiel, “ Liebster Jesu,” Bach—Mr. Charles Wood; 
Hymuus, for the Organ, Liszt; Seventh Organ Concerto, 
Handel. 


SyMPHONY CoNncERTS. The Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion are disappointed, after all, in their expectation of 
having Mr, ListEMANN and his associates of the Philhar- 
monic Club in their Orchestra this season. The concert 
tours in other States, in Canada, etc., fur which the Club 
through their agent have accepted, or are ready to accept 
engagements, since their recent great success in Halifax, 
render their presence here entirely too uncertain for a 
Boston orchestra. Mr. AUGUST FRIEs, we are happy to 
state, has again been secured for the place which he so 
faithfully and so acceptably filled last winter as leader of 


the vivlins. 
The programmes of the first two concerts [Nov. 5 and 


19], as given in our last number, will be adhered to. For 
the first concert: Beethoven’s 7th Symphony, Spohr’s 
Overture to “ Faust,” and Chaconne from Gliuck’s *‘ Or- 
pheus,”’ for the Orchestra. The Solo artists are Mme. 
SCHILLER, who will play Chopin’s E-minor Concerto, and 
Miss ABBIE WHINERY, [her first public appearance here], 
who will sing Mendelssohn’s Concert Aria, and some 
songs. 

The CEcILIA will sing the Walpurgis-Night in the sec- 
ond Concert. 


The Harvard Concerts provoke emulation in good works, 
THEODORE THOMAS announces his “Symphony Con- 
certs” to begin on Wednesday evening, October 28, and 
is also organizing his mixed chorus. The first programme 
consists of three large works: the “‘ Harold’? Symphony, 
by Berlioz; a piano Concerto by Riff, played by Mr. 
MILLS, who is happily recovering from his accident; and 
the Heroic Symphony by Beethoven. 





Boston PHILHARMONIC CLUB. The first concert of 
this choice combination of solo artists, under the lead of 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, whilom first violinist of the 
Harvard and then of the Thomas orchestra, by nu means 
drew together the audience they deserved on Wednesday 
evening, at Beethoven Hall. We have only room now to 
say that the classical Quartet and Quintet playing was of 
the highest order {at least for this region], and that the 
several members of the Club each proved an admirable 
mastery upon his instrument. Mme. SCHILLER, too, 
assisted. But we shall return to the subject in another 
number. 
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Music in Philadelphia. 

A writer in the Jnguirer, who thinks that 
Philadelphia is, or ought to be, “the first musical 
city on the continent,” holds up the musical prospect 
of the now opening season as follows: 

We purposely begin this list of musical under- 
takings with the local enterprises which have been 
thus far arranged and made public. This is only 
bare and evident justice. It should be constantly 
borne in mind by all who occupy the higher level 
of musical cultivation, that any outside enterprise 
depends largely on the undiscriminating portion of 
the public. The various travelling companies that 
visit us at irregular and frequent intervals are 
always welcome, 

If they have anything new to teach us they are 
doubly welcome. But, to be successful, it is vitally 
necessary that they appeal to all tastes, low as well 
as high. The vastly increased expenditures of 
travel make this almost imperative. Hence we 
find their programmes nearly always of a popular 
or mixed character, and ifthey do any musical 
work for us beyond the entertainment of the hour 
they can only (as has been the good fortune of 
Theodore Thomas) lay a foundation of sure firmness, 
on which we ourselves must build up. 

In examining the following lists of local concert 
organizations it will be evident, from an inspection 
of the programmes, that no such pure collection of 
noble musical productions has been or can be 
successfully given by a travelling company. 


Tue Wotsterrer Concerts, 

The most extensive undertaking of the coming 
winter is that of the Wolsieffer Brothers, The 
first concert will take place at the Academy of 
Music on Thursday evening, October 15. The whole 
series is to be composed of six concerts, at each of 
which an entire symphony will be played. The 
cost of subscription to the whole is only to be three 


dollars, The following is a list of the most promi- 
nent works announced :— 
Symphony in C. op. 5 (No. 1).......... bavee asa Gade, 
Do. B flat. op. 33 (No. 1:.......0000. Schumann. 


Do. (Scottish) op. 56 (No 3).. ...Mendelssohn, 






Do, {Im Walde) op, 153 (No 3)..........45 Raff, 
Do. (Ocean) op. 42 (No. 2).........- Rubinstein. 
Do, (Choral) op. 125 (No. 9).......- Beethoven, 
Overture, Exposition..............00e0005 Meycrbeer. 
Do. Fidelio in EB.........ccccosescee Meyerbeer. 
Do. Robespierre.......... = .. Littolf. 
Do, Sommernachtstraum........Mendelasohn, 
Do. PR c.cosssneeeeoneneeus do: 
Do. Pen caaees pecsenbuteessendeseen Bargiel. 
Do. Ivan Sousanine...........5..-e0 es Glinka. 
D0, « DODROIGR 000 ncccccevecovccee cesesns Spohr. 
Do. EY ng 00 6056 sksgnsesesenresen . Wallace 
Do. C mimor (ROW)... vevcsccccccccces F. Wink. 


Together with selections from Lohengrin, Aida, 
L' Africaine, Tannhduser, a fantasie by Glinka, 
“« Komarinskaja,” also new, and some lighter selec 
tions. Soly talent of a high character, both vocal 
and instrumental, is to be engaged for each concert. 
There will be a public rehearsal, free to subscribers, 
previous to every concert, 
Cuarres H, Jarvis’s Somes, 

The soirées of our most eminent and favorite 
pianist have beea among the chief features of our 
musical seasons for a dozen years at least. Last 
winter they were discontinued. But so great a 
void was experienced, and so many musical friends 
have openly regretted the loss of them, that Mr. 
Jarvis has determined to prepare another series 
this winter, 

It will probably consist of four concerts, to be 
given during the months of December and Junuary. 
The special arrangements which Mr. Jarvis has in 
view will make these the most important chamber 
concerts ever given by him in Philadelphia. The 
programmes are not as yet announced, but Mr. 
Jarvis will himself play, among many other splendid 
works, the C major sonata by Beethoven, and a 
fantasie on Don Giovanni, by Liszt, which is an 
immense production, and, we believe, a novelty in 
our concert rooms, 

Somers or G, GUHLEMANN, 

Mr. Guhlemann, who enjoys the unusual reputa- 
tion of playing equally well on two instruments, 
and on both with a high degree of virtuosity, will 
give his second annual series of six classical soirées, 
They will take place at the Natatorium Hall, on 
Saturday evenings during the winter, the first one 
occurring about the beginning of November. Mr, 
Guhlemann will be assisted by Messrs, Engelke, 
Derleth, Gastel and other artists, His list of solid 
attractions last winter was unusually large, but the 
one arranged for the present series promises still 
more and better things. Among the compositions 
which are promised are these :— 














INE i o:scicmnginkis dan ve ne senncpth'sose'-e st aoes Beethoven. 
Piano Quintet, E flat........00.cccccscceee Schumann. 
Trio C minor, op. 66.......0..00s0e0 cee Mendelssohn. 
Quartet opus 41 No. 1.....................8chumann, 
RO RR RINS, FE, NED: DB) no cansd cnecnncompccn gure Haydn, 
Qunrbet Fo mapor... o..c ccc wvcccece Beethoven, 
Piano Forte Concerto, F minor............... Henselt. 
DIE v9 60'56:ss.0hccaes ocho wabarey Mende!ssohn, 
Polonaise for Violin.........-.+-eeeeeeeee Vieuxtemps. 


Ricuarp Zeckwer’s Sorrees. 

Mr. Zeckwer begins this winter his first series of 
classical concerts. He has already suceeeded in 
making himself so fine a reputation that the success 
of his undertaking can scarcely be doubtful.~ Mr. 
Zeckwer holds a deservedly high place as an organ- 
ist, pianist and composer. Regarding his present 
scheme of concerts we havé no_ hesitation in 
pronvuncing his catalogue of works promised as 
altugether unrivalled. The greatest mystery is how 
he will contrive to crowd so many great productions 
into the limits of six evening concerts without 
rivalling the length of Wagner's operas, The soirées 
will be given on Wednesday evenings. We append 
the following list of works, which is probably the 
longest and certainly one of the best ever announced 
for a series of six concerts, The piano solos are :— 


Concerto, C Maja... o<cccccccsscccesvccess Beethoven, 
Do, D major. -++.Mozart. 













Do. DD HOT 0000:00:00 wie s. Do. 
Do. We AGRGOT, OD Gh ooi0s vieccececece Moscheles, 
hs: Ach abtckemenaeseceeaseeeses Soeniahe Handel, 
Sonate, C minor Rubinstein. 
Do. A minor, op. 143.....................Sehubert. 
Fantasie and Sonate, C minor...........-...65 Mozart. 
Toccata and Fu rue (organ) im F..............6 Bach. 

(Arr. for pf. by Tausig.) 





RN i TD oi sin 8 chenn Faw secs vennen 
Fas: hings-schwank aus Wien, op. 26..... 
David-bundler Tanze, op 6........ 
Waldscenen, op 82. ........0... seees sees 
Vantaslestiicke, Op 18........2.000ccccssceee 
Andante Favori..........cesssececccscsces 
Rondo Capriccio, op. 129.............seeee 
Introduction and Polonaise, op. 3............- 

HONG, OP. 1.200 cococvcgescvcensessrscccesocece 

Nocturnes, op. 32 A Op.9....-0eceeceeeeeeeeceee 

Chant du Tombeaw..........se.eeeeee covceeee Do. 
Valse Impromptu (Burgsage], op. 134............ Raff. 
Character-stiicke, Op. 7........-.. .....Mendelssohn, 
Song Without Words... 2.0.0.0... cece ee Do. 

Scherzo a Capriccio, Fsharp minor...... Do. 

Trola Pantantes.....cccccceccccccccsccves Do. 
Rondo op. 66 [with orchestral accomp])..Kalkbrenner. 

The concerted pieces which are to add dignity to 
the above splendid group will be four sonatas for 
violin an piano, by Beethoven, Raff, Rubinstein 
and Zeckwer; Beethoven’s sonata opus 5 in F, for 
piano and violoncello, and trios by Schumann, 
Rubinstein and Holstein. 

A very large space in these concerts is to be 
devoted to the illustration of German songs, and Mr. 
Zeckwer could hardly find a better interpreter than 
Mr. E. Gastel. Mr. Gastel will sing the entire list 
of twenty songs in the “‘ Schéne Millerin” group by 
Schubert, together with the Erl King, Spring’s 
Dream and other songs by the same writer. He 
will give also ten of the beautiful lieder of Schumann, 
Rubinstein’s “ Sehnsucht,” Raff's“ Serenade,” 
Beethoven's “ An die ferne Geliebte,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,” Liszt’s “ Lorelei,” and some new 
and beautiful selections by Horn, Bruckler, Reinicke, 
Hartman and Meinardus, 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS, 

The vocal societies have all either resumed or 
are preparing to resume their rehearsals. The 
Beethoven Society will hold its opening rehearsal 
on the 6th of October. This sixth season of its 
existence promises more vigor and ambition than 
some of the others. The “ Hymn of Praise, by 
Mendelssohn, is to be given at the first concert, 
The Abt Society, the Vocal Union and the Orpheus 
Club have all reorganized under the same director- 
ship as heretofore, The Orpheus will appear in the 
first of three concerts, on November 21, at Musical 
Fund Hall. They will have as special attractions, 
for the first concert, the members of the New York 
Madrigal Society, Misses Beebe and Finch, and 
Messrs. Bush, Beckett and Aiken. These singers 
made so great an impression when here last year 
before that the Orpheus may be congratulated for 
having secured them again, 

We are glad to learn that the distinguished 
organist, Mr. D. D. Wood, is preparing another of 
his organ recitals, to be given early in the season. 
The only thing to regret about it is that the audience 
which attends them is restricted to the limits of St. 
Stephen's Church, because there is actually no 
organ in any public hall of the city. The alleged 
offer by the Horticultural Society of 35000 for a 
large organ to be placed in their hall, providing 
tiis sum can be increased by additional subscrip- 
tions of ten thousand dollars, is one that should 
engross the immediate attention of music lovers. 
With such an organ, weekly recitals might be easily 
given during the season. 





Special Dotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
TPATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Polly. Ballad. 2. Ebtof. Molloy. 30 
* Afloat, afloat, I sing in my boat, 
When the sails are set and furled.” 

A jolly song by a sailor, about Polly the boat 
and Polly the wife ;—in his opininion the best two 
Pollies in the world. 

Why did we meet. 3. G tof. Emerson. 35 


‘* How dear you were unto my heart, 
Must love now say Goud Bye?” 


Words by George Cooper, and music by L. O. 
Emerson. A strong combination, and fine song. 
The Dear Litt’e Shamrock. 2. Abtof. Cherry. 30 


“ There’s a dear little plant that grows in our isle, 
’T was St. Patrick himself sure that set it.”’ 


One of the very sweetest of Irish ballads. 
After long years. 3. F tof. Elson. 30 


* After long years, my own sweet heart, 
After long years we meet.” 


A song embodying ‘ love’s sweet greeting.” 


An Evening Service. Lloyd. 
Bonum est confiteri. 3. Gtog. 60 
Benedic anima mea. 4. Dtoa 6) 
Service Complete, 1.00 


A very beautiful service, containing the well- 
known words with music of unusual brightnesss 
and variety, arranged with solos, ducts and chorus. 

Far from Thee. 3. F min. to f. Fuvre. 35 
** How the long day lingers.” 

Minor, but musical. Varies frequently from 6-8 

to 4-4 measure. 
Iam never sighing. 3. E) toe. Christie. 40 

“ For if the sun should not be shining, 

1 Know it will shine by-and-by.”’ 

A Cooper-Christie song, fu | of cheerfulness. 

Her I love. 3. Abtof. Morgan. 30 
‘« Her breath is like the soft west wind, 
Fresh from the kiss of perfumed flowers.” 

Very sweet povt-thoughts to fine and appropriate 
music, 

When the Daisies cover me, 3. C to e. Christie. 30 
‘When rest has come at last.” 

A musical plea for remembrance when under the 
Daisies. Daisies are not common with us, bnt 
Christie’s songs are well-Enown, and are among the 


best. 
The Brook. 3. Dtof. Dolores. 40 


It is worth while to notice this, (one of numerous 
editions of a) popwiar song, to say that it has a 
pretty picture-title, which adds somewhat to the 
Value. 

Instrumental. 


Old Folks at Home. Grande Paraphrase de 
Concert. 6. Ab Chaloner. 'T5 


The quiet, home-like melody sings throughout 
the piece, but is accompanied and wonderfully en- 
livened by the expedients of concert-playing ;— 
rapid arpeggios, lively cadenzas, interludes, chords 


and scales. 
Victory March. Op. 92. 4. Eb Kuhe. 50 


The composer seems to be raised by his enthusi- 
asm, entirely above the atmosphere of ordinar 
marches, and has produced something of a high 
order, with great variety and power. Full of oc- 
taves, and requires a large hand for easy perform- 
ance. 

Fantasie Diabolique. 5. F minor. Warren. 75 

At first sight might be pronounced a Tarantelie. 
but has less of a crazy, and more of a * wicked” 
quality than that style of composition. A piece of 
wild and startling effect. 


Buds of the Opera. 4 hands. each 40 
No. 11. Linda. 3 
23. Faust. 3 
24. Rigoletti. 3 


31. William Tell. 3 
The gem-melodies of the Opera are here brought 
within the reach of ordinary players. 


Flower Song. (Blumenlied). 4 hands. 3. F. 
Lange. 50 
A very smooth and graceful piece, and noticeable, 
as duet players usually have occasion fur power 
and rapid execution, but here must exercise taste 
and delicacy. 

Celcbré Tarantelle de Bravura. 6. D minor 
and major. Gottschalk. 1.50 
One of the Posthumous Works now attracting 

much attention. It has all the dash, impetuosity 
and whirr of a true Tarantelle. with occasional 
lapses into brilliant, staccato, ‘‘ snapping ’? move- 
ments. 
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